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“The railroad runs right through my store!” 


sé 

Waar 1 MEAN 18 THIS: the railroad 
connects my store... and my business 
...+ with every other town and city in 
the whole country. 

“That means I can give my customers 
the same kind of merchandise — the 
same up-to+the-minute goods — that 
folks in the big towns enjoy. 

“So you see why I figure that the rail- 
road is in partnership with me, and 
with every other local merchant.” 

. 
Yes, throughout their whole exciting 


history, America’s railroads have played 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 






a big part in helping to develop com- 
munity life and business. 

Railroads are local business. They 
employ people wherever they run. They 
buy supplies in seven out of every eight 
counties of the U. S. They own property 
in every community they serve — and 
pay local taxes. In fact, as much as half 
the tax money received by many coun- 
ties is paid by the railroads. And that 
can’t be said of any other form of com- 
mercial transportation! 

American railroads are working to im- 


IN PARTNERSHIP WITH 





prove still further their essential service 
to the nation’s people, to expand their 
partnership with the nation’s business. 
The vast amount of new equipment re- 
quired will be bought with railroad 
money, without federal, state, or munici- 
pal aid. For the railroads, like other 
local business, are self-supporting — 
neither asking nor expecting financial 
aid from other taxpayers. Safe, depend- 
able, inexpensive — the railroads con- 
tinue to be the backbone of America’s 


transportation service. 
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Under The Dome 





LEWIS MAY THREATEN IT, but the coal miners won't be called out again this year. 





If agreement hasn't been reached by the time two weeks is up, the 
truce will be extended. 

PUBLIC PRESSURE is being brought on Interstate Commerce Commission to force 
railroads to install new safety devices. Series of recent accidents 
is cause of it all. But many accidents were due to over-used equip- 
ment rather than failure of present safety equipment. 

FEED SHORTAGE may be eased by imports of molasses from the Caribbean area. 
Agriculture hopes to get an allotment of 50,000 gallons exclusively 
for feed manufacturers. 

CONGRESSIONAL SUPPORT for Arkansas river development program is gaining. Army 
engineers' reports showing river can be made navigable up into Okla- 
homa made a strong impression at hearings. 

BROADCASTERS GUESSED WRONG on frequency modulation, are now finding that public 
interest will bring about far greater development of FM in next year 
than they expected. 

WASHINGTON TELEGRAPH OFFICES, just digging out from under deluge of messages on 
OPA, were swamped last week with protest wires to Congress about the 
coal strikes. 

~ tion. Manufacturers would be able to swap old ones, plus cash, for 
new ones held by Government in surplus. 

CURRENT LATIN AMERICAN HEADACHE for State Department is turbulent situation in 
Chile which Argentine President Peron is keeping stirred up. Military 
coup in Santiago is a definite possibility. 

INTERIOR SECRETARY KRUG has told friends he won't take his Department's ap- 
propriation cut of 50% lying down. 

WASHINGTON IS GETTING more and more indications that some groups in the 
Philippines would like to see independence postponed until economic 
conditions improve. 

DELAYED ECHOES of the coal strike that will be turning up months from now: 
Continued shortage of nails and baling wire. 

500,000 VETS who want to, won't be able to get into colleges this fall, Vet- 
erans Administration estimates. ~- 

AFTER A GOOD START, Wallace seems to be failing as Commerce Secretary. 

EXCESS PROFITS TAX REFUNDS are proving a big problem to Internal Revenue of- 
ficials who are talking now of setting up a board of -public represent-— 
atives to handle claims. 

SWING TO RIGHT away from Communism is coming in Italy just as it has in France, 
U.S. officials predict. 

DRASTIC STYLE CHANGES in women's clothing are being fought by Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration. They don't want women buying new wardrobes just 
to keep in style. 

TRANSFER of Alien Property Custodian's office, now an independent agency, to 
Justice Department is in the making. 

CONSIDERABLE HEAT is being brought on Democratic National Chairman Hannegan by 
Southern Congressmen. They want him to disavow Sidney Hillman and the 
PAC. But he won't give in. 

MUCH OF THE NEW BUILDING under the Administration housing program will differ 
from standard design, should create a market for new and different 
furniture. 

NEW HOUSES mean new furniture and Government officials already are worrying 
about a potential furniture shortage when building gets going. 
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P.S. Listen to the PATHFINDER news broadcast on the “Op’ry House Matinee” program every Saturday over the Mutual 
network. Consult your newspaper for exact time. 
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Pathfinder 


The Nation 


Truce 


As power-driven U.S. economy nears 
collapse, Lewis sends miners back 
to pits for two weeks 


On the goth day of the coal strike 
John L. Lewis called reporters to the au- 
ditorium of the United Mine Workers 
building, two blocks from the White 
House, and announced a “truce”: * Coal 
miners would go back to work for two 
weeks as a “contribution... to our na- 
tion’s economy.” 

The nation’s economy had seldom 
been in greater need of a contribution. In 
their homes all over the country people 
watched their electric lights and wondered 
how much longer they would keep burn- 
ing. Fuel gas consumption also was ra- 
tioned. In some cities sewage disposal was 
threatened; streetcar and subway services 
were cut; streetlights and stores were 
“browned out.” Newspapers and maga- 
zines came out smaller or not at all. 

Industrial Effect. More than a mil- 
lion men had been laid off in industrial 
shutdowns. The big three automobile 
manufacturers—Ford, General Motors 
and Chrysler—said they would be forced 
to shut up shop, not by lack of coal but 
because they couldn’t get parts for assem- 
bly lines. There was a complete embargo 
on all rail shipments except food, fuel, 





Talking It Over 


Once upon a time, to protect the 
“Public Welfare,” Congress passed the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law and later im- 
plemented it with the Clayton Act. To- 
day because of that legislation the De- 
partment of Justice may bring action 
against any corporation it believes to 
be operating against the best interests 
of the “people of the United States.” 

The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has powers granted by Cong- 
ress and upheld by the courts of the 
United States to establish railroad 
rates and practices—in the interest of 
“all the people.” 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture, through the pure foods 
and drugs administration, regulates the 
manufacture and labeling of food and 
drug products and requires Federal 
inspection of all meats slaughtered in 
packing plants in the interest of “all 
the people.” 

The Security Exchange Commis- 
sion protects “all the people” against 
fraudulent security issues. 


medicines and similar essential goods. 

These were some of the things the 
coal strike had already cost. But even if 
all went well and the truce turned into a 


_ permanent settlement, the big bill was 


yet to be paid. 

_ In the End. Aside from the infla- 
tionary delay in national production al- 
ready caused by the strike—a decrease 
in the supply of almost all manufactured 
goods and a resultant increase in the de- 
mand for them—there would be other 
long-term costs. Interior Secretary Krug 
gave one example: There would probably 
be coal rationing next winter. It would.be 
more than a year before freight trains 
could catch up with the loads that had 
piled up. And to the family waiting for 
a new car or a new house, it meant more 
months to wait. 

At the time the truce was called there 
were still no outward signs that miners 
and operators were close to an agreement. 
They had still to cross the first stumbling 
block, the $60 million-a-year miners’ “‘wel- 
fare fund.” But President Truman, under 
pressure from all sides to seize the 6,000 
mines, summoned a conference at the 
White House and hinted at a compromise. 

Legislation. The Senate “rushed” 
the British loan vote and a temporary 
draft extension to dig into anti-strike 
legislation. If Lewis was within his legal 
rights in blasting the national economy, 


These are just a few of the regula- 
tory safeguards which have been set 
up to guarantee “all the people” life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
which are their Constitutional rights. 

Every group that has been regu- 
lated has had license and some liberty 
taken away—but you cannot have “‘lib- 
erty for all’ without taking some lib- 
erty away from others. 

Certainly now it must be clear to 
everyone that this great nation cannot 
for long prostrate itself before any un- 
challenged private power. 

Today the most powerful political 
group in the United States is organized 
labor. The Administration and the 
Congress seem hesitant to handle the 
so-called labor problem. The decisions 
that are made in Washington along 
labor lines are not calmly judged by 
their effect on the entire nation; but 
that is not entirely the fault of Wash- 
ington. It is also your fault and my 
fault. Until we demand that every 
group in the United States stand equal 
before the law—that All laws be 
passed for the good of the entire nation 
and that proper safeguards be set up 








International 


OGRE TRANSFORMED. Smilingly, he called @ 
two-week truce. (SEE: Truce) 


said Congress, there must be a change in 
his legal. rights. 

Legislation, whatever it might turn 
out to be, would be drawn with one eye 
on Lewis, but the other would be watch- 
ing two more major strikes coming up. 
One was a threatened work stoppage June 
15 of maritime workers on both coasts. 
The other, set for May 18, was a walkout 
of 250,000 railroad workers which would 
tie up virtually all rail shipments. The 
rail unions were asking $2.50 a day more 
pay and 44 changes in working rules. 

The rail strike might turn out to be 


to protect “all the people” against the 
acts of any group—then we have no 
right to condemn any individual. 

Without abridgement of the right 
of labor to bargain collectively— 
through representatives of their own 
choice—there should be legislation that 
will guarantee the American people 
against abuse of that privilege. 

Congress put the legislation on the 
books that has made it possible for a 
minority to upset our entire nation. 
Only Congress can change that. legisla- 
tion. Your expressed protest or ap- 
proval will determine whether Cong- 
ress votes the change. 

[ Again, I am sorry to report, Chi- 
cago’s coal and power shortage permits 
only these few pages to be printed in 
this week’s PATHFINDER. However, we 
hope to return to normal next issue. ] 


Cordially, 


rae Rie -° 


Publisher 
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even more disastrous than the coal strike. 
Knowing this, President Truman warned 
ahead of time he would seize the roads 
if necessary. But one leader said the 
union would insist on its demands “regard- 
less of who operates the railroads.” 


Object Moves 


It had seemed as though an irresist- 
ible force had met an immovable object. 
For weeks while veterans and others lived 
in tents, with in-laws, or walked the streets 
in a vain search for better quarters, the 
Administration’s housing bill was stymied 
in conference. 

The House and Senate had agreed on 
most provisions of the bill: Ceiling prices 
on new homes; Government control over 
building materials until June 1947; veter- 
ans’ preference; lumber export restric- 
tions; and a $1 billion increase in Federal 
home loan mortgage authority. 

But the Senate had included $600 
million to be used as “incentive pay- 
ments” to increase production of building 
materials. The House had struck this 
out and in conference subsidy opponents 
stubbornly held out while time passed. 
Finally, they gave in, accepted a com- 
promise figure of $400 million which the 
House promptly approved. 

Exulted Housing Czar Wilson Wyatt: 
“This throws the veterans’ housing pro- 
gram into high gear.” 


State of the Nation 


Reflecting the used car situation in 
the nation’s capital, the following appeared 
in the want ad section of a Washington 
newspaper: “Veteran needs old car badly, 
will pay $100 for anything which will 
commence forward motion.” 


First Straws 


Politicians watched avidly as news 
tickers brought returns from four state 
primaries—in Ohio, Alabama, Florida and 
Indiana. The only previous 1946 primary, 
in Illinois, had afforded national trend 
seekers little measure of voters’ thinking. 

In Illinois, there was no state of- 


VOTEH 
PRECINCT 





International 


VOTERS. Negroes voted in this year's primaries in large numbers for the first time in the South. 
These lined up in a Miami polling place. (SEE: First Straws) 


fice at stake and in Congressional cam- 
paigns the CIO-PAC, one of the year’s big 
political question marks, did not take an 
active part. But in Ohio particularly and 
in Alabama to an extent, political sooth- 
sayers found meat to chew on. 

In the Buckeye state, former Gov. 
John W. Bricker, 1944 Republican Vice 
Presidential nominee, coasted in unop- 
posed as his party’s nominee for the Sen- 
ate. James W. Huffman, Democratic in- 
cumbent appointed by Gov. Frank J. 
Lausche to succeed Harold H. Burton, 
won easily over three opponents. 

PAC Down. The Ohio primary hung 
up two black marks against the PAC, Al- 
though one of its basic principles is “get 
out the vote,” only about 700,000 of the 
state’s 3.2 million potential voters cast 
ballots. Marvin C. Harrison, Cleveland 
attorney who had the PAC’s endorsement 
and called himself a “Roosevelt New Deal 
Democrat,” ran a poor third. 

PAC Up. Counterbalancing its set- 
back in the Ohio primary, the PAC “point- 
ed with pride” to the South where Negroes 
voted for almost the first time. In the 
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TRAGEDY. Lewis' truce was still unexpected when eight carloads of coal toppled into the Hudson 
after a ca? float sprang a leak between New Jersey and New York. (SEE: Truce) 
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Fifth District Congressional Democratic 
primary in Alabama, Joe Starnes failed in 
a comeback attempt. Starnes, former vice 
chairman of the old Dies Committee of 
the House, was defeated again by Albert 
Rains, who had PAC support. 

In Alabama, too, PAC-supported 
James E. (Big Jim) Folsom, World War 
II veteran, surprised observers by leading 
a five-man field for the nomination for 
governor. Experts debated the relative 
influence of his PAC support and his war 
record. His margin, however, was not 
enough to escape a runoff primary, set for 
June 4. 

Subsequently, however, PAC an- 
nounced it would throw its support to 
Huffman in the November voting, in an 
effort to stave off the Bricker challenge. 

At the same time, PAC laid its cards 
on the table by specifying 10 senators and 
23 representatives it had marked for po- 
litical extinction. It promised to expand 
the list later. 

For and Against. The list con- 
tained few surprises. Included were such 
names as Sens. McKellar, (D.-Tenn.), 
Byrd (D.-Va.), Wheeler (D.-Mont.), 
Langer (R.-N.D.), and Shipstead (R.- 
Minn.), and Reps. Martin (R.-Mass.), 
Hartley (R.-N.J.), Brown (R.-Ohio), 
Rankin (D.-Miss.), Pace (D.-Ga.), and 
Slaughter (D.-Mo.). 

On the affirmative side, PAC an- 
nounced support of a_ half-dozen Senate 
candidates: Sens. Guffey (D.-Pa.), Kil- 
gore (D.-W.Va.), Murdock (D.-Utah), 
O’Mahoney (D.-Wyo.), and Tunnell (D.- 
Del.) ; and eight House liberals. 


Talk’s End 


The Senate—“World’s Most Delib- 
erative Body”—finally talked itself out. 

Despite pressure from a backlog of 
urgent domestic legislation, the whiplash 
of Administration leaders and insistence 
by some that all other business be laid 
aside in favor of legislation to break the 
coal strike, debate on the $33 billion Brit- 
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ish loan droned on and on to exhaustion. 

Sen. Theodore (“The Man’’) Bilbo 
who had promised to talk against the loan 
for 30 days had given up, gone home to 
Mississippi to take care of “four pecker- 
woods who are trying to get my job.” 
But others took his place. 

Break. Always jealous of its preroga- 
tives of unlimited debate, the Senate re- 
fused to invoke the cloture rule to muzzle 
itself. Determined to force the issue, Ma- 
jority Leader Barkley (D.-Ky.) yielded 
only to suspend the loan debate long 
enough to pass an emergency resolution 
extending the Selective Service Act for 45 
days from the rapidly approaching dead- 
line of May 15. (The extension, inci- 
dentally, prolonged President Truman’s 
authority to seize the coal mines.) 

After Administration leaders agreed 
to proceed next to consider strike legisla- 
tion, loan debate ground slowly to a halt. 
Amendments to tie conditions on the loan 
or substitute a smaller outright gift and a 
challenge to the bill’s constitutionality, 
went down to defeat. Finally, the Senate 
acted, 46 to 34, sent the loan to an un- 
certain fate in the House. 


Prizeworthy 


Highest honors in the news and liter- 
ary fields are the annual Pulitzer prizes 
awarded by Columbia university. For 1945 
the honors went to: 

The Scranton (Pa.) Times for distin- 
guished public service in exposing the un- 
judicious activities of Federal Judge Al- 
bert W. Johnston, 

Hodding Carter, of The Delta Demo- 
crat-Times, Greenville, Miss., for edito- 
rial on intolerance. 

The New York Times’ Arnaldo Cor- 
tesi for correspondence from Buenos Aires 
and William L, Laurence for his atom 
bomb coverage. 

Homer Bigart of The New York 
Herald Tribune for war reporting. 

Edward A. Harris, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, for national correspondence on 
tideland oil resources. 

The Los Angeles Times’ Bruce Rus- 
sell for an editorial cartoon. 


Russel Crouse and Howard Lindsay 
for their play State of the Union. 

Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr. for his his- 
torical work The Age of Jackson. 

Linnie Marsh Wolfe for Son of the 
Wilderness, a biography of naturalist John 
Muir. 

Leo Sowerby for his musical com- 
position, Canticle of the Sun. 

There were no photography, novel, 
or poetry awards, 


Poor Promiser 


The U.S. regularly makes promises, 
just as regularly breaks them. To the 
millions of starving abroad, many with an 
almost childlike faith in the exhaustless 
riches of America, this adds cruel disap- 
pointment to cruel hunger. 

Because the U.S. has yet to meet its 
UNRRA food commitments. In the first 
week of May it fell 150,000 tons short in 
its relief exports of wheat and flour 
(enough to provide a week’s minimum 
bread ratfon for 71.5 million persons), was 
around 600,000 tons short so far this 
year. And the 1946 winter wheat crop 
estimate dropped 87 million bushels from 
the April figure. 

To coax wheat and other grains from 
elevators and farms where officials say it’s 
being held, the Administration took a 
drastic step. While with one hand it 
fought for unlimited extension of OPA as 
a method of keeping prices down, it upped 
grain prices sharply. Beginning May 13, 
corn was boosted 25¢ a bushel, wheat 15¢, 
rye 10¢, barley 9¢, oats 5¢, corn 2¢, and 
grain sorghum 18¢ per 100 lbs. In addi- 
tion, until May 25 farmers selling wheat 
will get the 30f bonus payment offered 
earlier to bring in wheat. 

Whether higher prices would do the 
trick remained to be seen. The bonus plan 
hadn’t been a quick success. 

Consumer Aspect. Another trick 
the Administration would try to perform 
was to pay more for grain but not force 
the American consumer to pay more for 
grain products. It probably wouldn’t en- 
tirely succeed. The strategy called for 
increased subsidies to hold down bread, 
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DISTAFF SIDE. Sarah E. Stewart (left), head of the Old Forge Discount and Deposit Bank, is 

believed to be Pennsylvania's first woman bank president. Maj. Catherine E. Falvey, who has 

been with the War Crimes Commission at Nuremberg, announced she'd enter Democratic primary 
in Massachusetts, try to get Rep. James M. Curley’'s seat. 
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milk and meat prices. But cereals and 
some other products would cost more at 
the grocery store. 

Meanwhile, there was another obsta- 
cle. With the coal strike reducing train 
travel to a minimum, it might be impossi- 
ble to move grain for shipment abroad. 


The Score 


A year after the end of World War 
II the War Department reported 948,418 
casualties in all, including wounded; 229.,- 
238 killed in battle; ,10,897 still listed as 
“missing” including 3,083 prisoners~ of 
war not accounted for. 

Total casualties were more than dou- 
ble those of World War I, when 364,800 
were killed or wounded, and the figure 
had increased 5,196 since Gen. Marshall’s 
war-end summation. 

The War Department emphasized 
that there was no chance that more than a 
small fraction of those listed as “missing” 
would ever turn up alive; most of them, 
in fact, would never be accounted for. 
Although the figure has been reduced sub- 
stantially (about one-third) during the 
last six months, the reduction was ac- 
complished by the simple method of shift- 
ing names after a given period—generally 
a year—from the “missing” list to an- 
other list headed “presumed dead.” 


Shadow Boxing 


Harold L. (“Curmudgeon”) Ickes 
has departed from official Washington, 
but his feuds linger on. 

Of all the things that irked Ickes 
throughout his career as Interior Secre- 
tary, a principal thorn-in-the-side was 
raw-boned, stern-faced Jed Johnson, Ok- 
lahoma Congressman. Johnson seldom ap- 
proved of anything Ickes did and as chair- 
man of the House subcommittee on In- 
terior Appropriations, he took a keen de- 
light in needling Ickes and his Department 
in their annual appeal for funds. 

In fact, when Johnson’ first accepted, 
and then turned down, the proffer of a 
Federal judgeship, some wiseacres said 
his reason was he got too much fun out 
of his feud with Ickes to leave Congress. 

Final Blast. When Johnson’s sub- 
committee reported out the 1947 Interior 
bill it hurled a final blast of barbed criti- 
cism at the Ickes regime. It expressed the 
hope that under the new secretary, J. A. 
Krug, the department would be placed 
“on a more efficient basis.” 

Budget estimates, submitted while 
Ickes was still in office, were slashed in 
half (from $346.7 million to $174.6 mil- 
lion) and though Ickes was not mentioned 
by name, the subcommittee criticized the 
“inefficiency and gross extravagance in 
certain agencies” and demanded that the 
new administration clean house. 

Among victims of the cut was the 
Southwestern Power Administration, 
which was endorsed by Speaker Rayburn 
in an unusual appeal to the subcommittee. 

Whether the House, and subsequently 
the Senate, carries out the subcommittee’s 
recommendations, Johnson has had the 
last word in his feud with Ickes. 
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1. MILE-DOWN MEAL. Miners eat lunch in a gold-lined, air-condi- 


tioned room, The temperature. a natural 
874, is kept at 72 all the year round. 





3. DRILLING. To prepare for blasting the 
ore out of the surrounding hardrock, this 
miner has made a series of holes in which 
the explosive charges will be placed. 


5. PRECIOUS SLUDGE. Not quite but almost gold, is this semi- 


refined, mud-like mixture of finer-than-talcum ore and water. 
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DEEP GOLD 


North America’s deepest, richest hole 
in the ground is the Lakeshore Gold Mine 
at Kirkland Lake, Ontario, Canada, where 
these pictures were taken, 

Its 46 stories, called levels, spaced 
150 to 250 ft. apart, extend to 6,884 ft. 
below the surface. Eventually they'll 
reach the 9.000 ft. mark. Already more 
than 12 million tons of rock have been 
carved away and carried out. 

The levels form a 1oe-mile labyrinth 
of tunnels and crossways meandering be- 
neath the streets of the town of Kirkland 
Lake and the neighboring countryside. 

Each level is a community in itself 
with its own railroad, giant generators, 
mining and ventilating machinery, repair 
shops, offices and pumps. The pumps are 
needed to force out underground water 
that would otherwise flood the diggings. 

Original discoverer of gold at Kirk- 
land Lake was Harry Oakes—later Sir 
Harry. When he made his great find in 
1912 he was broke and had been put off 
the train there because he couldn't pay his 
fare. At his unsolved murder (Nassau, 
1943) he was one of world’s richest men. 





2. GOLD FOR THE GRINDER. In containers like this,-the gold-bear- 


ing ore starts on its way from the level 
where it was mined to crushing machine. 





4. GOLD BELT. This endless conveyor car- 
ries ground ore from the crushers to the 
hoists that in turn will lift it up the 
mine shafts to the surface for refining. 





Wide World 
6. LIQUID RICHES. Here is the only time that pure gold is seen 


at the mine—when it is being poured into 125-150 lb. bricks. 
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NO HUGE STEAM SHOVELS to help early Pennsylvania Railroad builders! It 


wa yu can see from this old photograph 
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shovel and muscle—as 
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Since 1846, four generations of Pennsylvania Railroad 
men and women—working together as a team—have 
striven ceaselessly to improve transportation for the 
American people. 


Each generation has made its vital contribution, left its 
mark on the roadbed of progress. 


The first generation laid the immense framework, with 
few exceptions, of the present Pennsylvania System 
The second double-tracked, triple- tracked, four-track 
—broadened and strengthened it . . . The third genera 
tion drove the tunnels under the Hudson River and built 








the great Pennsylvania Station in New York; linked New 
England with the Pennsylvania Railroad by bridging the 
East River at Hell Gate; electrified the railroad’s Atlantic 
seaboard operation—and, in addition, helped to move 
the enormous numbers of men and materials that brought 


victory in World Wars I and II. 


[oday the fourth and newest generation, united with the 
third—altogether a working force of 160,000 employees 

is not only meeting the day-to-day transportation 
needs of the American traveler and shipper—but building 
new locomotives, new cars, new technical equipment to 
carry on the work of progress so ably started 100 years ago. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 
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1846 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF 


TRANSPORTATION PROGRESS 





Net Profit to You. Last year, at Gloucester, Mass., U.S. fresh 


fish capital, 200 boats hauled in a record catch of over 213 million Ibs. 
of fish which were cleaned, packed, shipped to every corner of the coun- 
try. Again it looks like another big year for this port, where all is a-buzz 
—even at night. Here, in shimmering moonlight of late evening, a go-ft. 
trawler slips out to begin a typical 10-day trip. Given favorable weather, 
the crew will return with a profitable load of rose fish, mackerel, etc. 


2. NO FISH STORIES, Powerful nets, 
towed at back of boat 20 minutes 
to 14 hours at a time, make sure 
even the big ones don’t get away. 


5. FUN PART OVER. On the trip 
back to port, fishermen clean, 
draw and wash the fish, then salt 
them down in the hold for storage, 
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3. WHOOPS! Though this one did 
outwit the nets, he wasn’t lucky 
long. An alert fisherman spears 
and hauls him in with a hook. 


6. READY TO GO AGAIN! Aiter un- 
loading, the to-man crew chalks up 
weight of their catch in order to 
determine their share of profits. 


1. TIDBITS TODAY? It isn’t long before gulls smell nets, 
hover around for a feast on useless entrails they know 
the crew will toss overboard once fish-cleaning begins. 


4. HEAVE HO! Huge winches pull up ladened nets, dump 
fish on deck where they are washed, readied for clean- 
ing. Although these are pollack, over half the Gloucester 
catch are rose fish; others, haddock, cod, mackerel. 


Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 
7. LOAD ’ER UP. From docks, fish go to processing plants 
where some mackerel and cod is canned. Most kinds 
are prepared in filets, packed fresh or frozen, shipped 
out in trucks or trains that speed them on to you. 
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The World 


Kickback 


America's "Get tough with Russia” 
policy scares or angers Stalin into 
getting even tougher 


Russia wouldn’t compromise, Stalin 
was sore—or scared—or both. So the Big 
Four peace talks in Paris and the UN 
Council sessions in New York were simul- 
taneously stymied by the same stubborn 
Russian refusal even to discuss points 
Moscow felt involved Soviet security. 

These points included most of the 
world’s sore spots from Japan, Korea and 
Manchuria in the Far East, through Iran 
and Turkey in the Near East, to Germany, 
Western Europe and beyond. 

Round the Globe. Japan, with Gen. 
MacArthur on the job, was the one spot 
where America had the power and seemed 
able and eager to hold it. In Manchuria 
the Chinese Reds had the upper hand. 
U.S. conciliator Gen. Marshall could do 
little but persuade Chiang Kai-shek’s Na- 
tionalists to accept the inevitable. 

In Iran some Red troops had with- 
drawn, but the situation in Azerbaijan was 
still so clouded by Red controls over 
travel and information that the UN 
couldn’t tell whether Stalin had kept his 
promise to pull out. 

In Germany, keystone of Europe, 
Russians and British were feverishly con- 
verting their occupation zones into hostile 
outposts of their respective blocs. The 
American zone to the south was relatively 
unimportant. So were America’s cards in 
this phase of the game. 

Secretary of State Byrnes had tried 
to break the Paris deadlock by proposing 
25-year treaties for policing Germany and 
Japan. Stalin’s refusal to discuss these 
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proposals showed he distrusted his late 
Allies more than his late enemies. Byrnes’ 
“Get tough with Russia” policy, adopted 
after the breakdown of the London talks, 
had only made Russia tougher. 

Say No. In an attempt to salvage 
at least a show of progress at Paris, 
Byrnes had proposed a 21-nation peace 
conference in June. There was little 
chance such a conference could succeed 
where the Big Four had failed. But Molo- 
tov vetoed it. 

Obviously he had his orders from 
Moscow—‘‘Say NO to everything.” Until 
Moscow could be wheedled, argued, 
coerced or induced out of this attitude, 
the world’s split between Russian and 
Anglo-American blocs seemed certain to 
widen perilously. 


Palestine 


Britain’s offer to withdraw troops 
from Egypt was a dark omen for the 
Zionist cause in Palestine. It meant: (1) 
Britain was sticking to her policy of 
strengthening her Mediterranean lifeline 
by conciliating the Arab states; (2) with- 
drawal from Egypt would make Palestine 
more than ever a key base for protection 
of the Suez canal. 

Already the report of an Anglo- 
American Committee of Inquiry had 
pushed the Holy Land into the front line 
of the world’s trouble spots. After a four- 
month survey in Europe, America and 
Palestine, the Committee had recom- 
mended: 

1. Immediate admission af 100,000 
Jewish refugees. This had been proposed 
by President Truman before the Commit- 
tee was formed. It was the only part of 
the report he endorsed. 
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2. Cancellation of some British re- 
strictions on Jewish immigration and land 
ownership which Zionists had charged 
created “ghettos.” 

3. Eventual creation of a Palestinian 


. State neither Jewish nor Arab, but gov- 


erned under “international guarantees.” 

4. Continuation of the British man- 
date until the UN works out a trusteeship. 

5. Action by the mandatory or trus- 
tee to reorganize Arab and Jewish educa- 
tional systems, encourage economic devel- 
opment, and raise standards of living. 

6. An understanding with both sides 
that violence or terrorism will be “reso- 
lutely suppressed.” 

Reactions. Prime Minister Attlee 
said Britain would refuse to admit the 
100,000 Jews until Jewish terrorists and 
underground armies in Palestine were dis- 
armed. He called for U.S. co-operation in 
policing Palestine and enforcing what- 
ever measures were taken. 

But in Washington, Administration 
and Congressional leaders indicated Amer- 
ica would be reluctant to stick its neck 
into the tight situation. 

In Palestine, the report infuriated 
both Arabs and Jews. The Zionists, who 
weren’t satisfied with 100,000 immigrants, 
accused Attlee of bad faith in making 
disarmament a condition for admitting 
that many. The Arab Higher Committee 
sent the British cabinet “the next thing 
to an ultimatum.” It warned that if Bri- 
tain attempted to carry out the Commit- 
tee recommendations the Arabs would 
“resume the national struggle”—perhaps 
with a “Holy War.” 


Skeleton in the Subway 


No one mentioned war. No one had 
to. In any debate on tunnels, the London 
County Council could safely assume 
everyone remembered the blitz. 

The debate on London’s billion-dollar 
postwar (or was it pre-war?) subway pro- 
gram was very British—so politely reti- 
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TWO PEOPLES WANT PALESTINE ... TWO NATIONS DON'T WANT THE TROUBLE. While Jews and Arabs head toward violence, (especially in 
areas shaded on map) Britain and U.S. play Alfonse and Gaston. (SEE: Palestine) 
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TOJO IN THE BLACK MARIA, Japan's Pearl Harbor premier (extreme left) sits under guard 
in busload of fellow ex-bigshots, bound for the war crimes trial in Tokyo. 


cent a foreigner would have been con- 
fused, as if by double-talk. After all, 
why drag into the open one’s plans for 
defense against foreigners? 

So the engineers talked transporta- 
tion, and not one of the right honorable 
councilmen mentioned atom bombs. Espe- 
cially did no one mention that the en- 
gineers’ plans called for deeper tunnels 
and bigger stations than transportation 
demanded. 

If the Council had boasted: “Our 
great city will have the world’s finest 
underground shelters against atom bombs,” 
that would have sounded too much like 
an American Chamber of Commerce. So 
London didn’t boast. It just prepared to 
dig deep. 


The Empire Marches On 


There is a feeling of rebirth of the 
British Commonwealth and Empire and 
its place in the world. It has survived and 
will survive. Nothing will ever prevent 
the Empire from surviving, because I be- 
lieve it has an extraordinary mission. . . 
We cannot explain it but we have found 
the secret of combining unification of 
great masses of people in the world.— 
Ernest Bevin. 

In London the prime ministers of 
Britain’s dominions had gathered to plan 
practical ways and means for the rebirth 
in which Foreign Minister Bevin had 
voiced their semi-mystical belief. 

Their planning came under three 
headings: Defense, trade, diplomacy. Sig- 
nificantly, Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King of Canada was scheduled to arrive 
after the defense talks. Canada’s defense 
had become so integrated with that of the 
U.S. that, in this department, she was vir- 
tually out of the Empire. But in the 
other two, Canada was expected to be 
very much a participant. 

Bases. Under defense, the first topic 
was the Pacific. What were Australia and 
New Zealand to do about U.S, bids for 
bases? How much aid could the Em- 
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pire’s Pacific outposts expect from Britain 
. - - how much would they be compelled 
to look to America in the event of hos- 
tilities? 

For an answer, the conference looked 
to Secretary Byrnes in Paris. But Byrnes 
refused to talk. He said he was too busy 
to come to London; too busy even to 
confer with the Empire representatives 
it they came to Paris. Behind his attitude 
the Empire saw U.S. Army and Navy in- 
sistence on getting Pacific bases without 
any strings attached and without entering 
into any commitments for Anglo-American 
defense of the South Pacific. This attitude 
might make a future conference in Wash- 
ington necessary. 

Trade. When it came to Empire eco- 
nomics, the No. 1 question was the U.S. 
loan to Britain. If Congress okayed the 
loan, Britain had promised to scale down 
imperial preference and other barriers be- 
tween the trade of the Empire and that 
of the rest of the world. 

Under the third heading—diplomacy 
—a tightening of Empire ties was in order. 
Hitherto, British policy had encouraged 
diversity of views, as shown in UN Se- 
curity Council sessions where Australia 
and New Zealand sometimes took inde- 
pendent stands. But postwar tensions 
were lending strength to the “hang to- 
gether or hang apart” view. 


Upset 


Continental gamblers posted 50-to-1 
odds the French people would “Yes” the 
proposed constitution. 

It wasn’t that France was blind to 
the document’s fundamental flaws. Among 
the worst of these were the vesting of 
semi-dictatorial powers in a one-house 
Assembly and the reduction of the execu- 
tive to a semi-figurehead. But France was 
tired. France was fed up—not with food 
hut with political bickering. Despite all 
its flaws, the proposed constitution would 
seem better than nothing. 

Or thus the gamblers reasoned. So 


did the Communists—ardent backers of 
the proposed constitution. It would give 
their disciplined minority in the Assembly 
a chance to harness France to the inter- 
national Red bandwagon. 

Whose France? In this way the 
constitutional referendum became, among 
other things, a referendum on the ques- 
tion of whether France would join Rus- 
sia’s European bloc. 

Much to the dismay of the gamblers 
and the Reds, the French people turned 
the proposed constitution down. The vote 
was decisive. About 80% of all registered 
voters cast ballots. The margin of ‘““No’s” 
was well over a million. 

But it wasn’t the last word. There 
remained an election, June 2, for a new 
Assembly which would work out another 
constitution for submission to the voters. 
The Communists still had a chance to re- 
assert their strength by a demonstration 
of power in that election. With such an 
incentive there was no doubt they’d turn 
on all the Red heat in the campaign that 
they could whip up. 

Meanwhile all Frenchmen to the right 
of Communists took heart. The defeat of 
the proposed constitution was good news 
to retired President Gen. de Gaulle; to 
his MRP party and to their chief repre- 
sentative in the government, Foreign 
Minister Bidault; and to France’s special 
envoy to the U.S., former premier Leon 
Blum, whose chances of swinging a loan 
were improved. 


Loaves & Fishes in Reverse 


A few hundred miles to the south, 
millions of Germans faced starvation. But 
the fishermen of Gothenburg, Sweden, 
were tossing tons of fish back into the sea. 
Workers at Gothenburg’s biggest cannery 
were on strike, and there just wasn’t any 
way to get the fish to market. 


They Can’t Do This... 


The “world’s longest unfortified bor- 
der” between Canada and the U.S. has 
been staunchly defended, from the Cana- 
dian side, against an enemy which is mak- 
ing deadly inroads on the American side 
—inflation. 

Even-handed controls have kept Ca- 
nadian wages and prices from spiralling. 
Latest example of how and why these 
controls work was a crack-down on “Jock” 
Campbell a Vancouver, B.C., used car 
dealer. 

He had been fined four times ($2,250 
in all) for ceiling price violations. The 
fifth time he defied controls, Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police seized his entire 
stock—14 automobiles—and canceled his 
dealer’s license. 

Campbell spluttered: “They can’t do 
this to me! I'll fight it as far and as 
high as I have to go!” 

But it wouldn’t be easy for Campbell 
to go “far and high” enough to do him 
much good. A prime reason for the suc- 
cess of Canada’s strict anti-inflation meas- 
ures had been its firm and continuous 
enforcement without fear, politics or par- 
tiality. 
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Science 





Science Illustrated 
URANIUM TANK. The Germans laid an atomic 
egg. (SEE: False Alarm?) 


False Alarm? 


After VE-Day—and a chance to in- 
spect German progress—a U.S. expert was 
asked how far the Germans were from 
making an A-bomb., “About 300 years,” he 
replied. 

As Dr. S. A. Goudsmit told the Sen- 
ate, Hitler had put a dim-witted SS officer 
and a Nazi amateur-scientist in charge of 
the atom bomb program, which promptly 
flopped. 

Last week a picture of the Nazis’ last 
fission-pile effort appeared. A uranium- 
paraffin tank in a Berlin water-cooling pit, 
it nearly matched U.S. “practicability” 
experiments of early 1942. 


Unscratched Music 


Welcome to worshipers of both Bach 
and boogie-woogie will be the latest gadget 
developed in the radio shops of Bendix 
Aviation Corp., Baltimore. It is a super- 
sensitive, almost weightless phonograph 
tone-arm. 

In the end of the Bendix arm is a 
replaceable vacuum tube. An extension of 
the permanent needle vibrates the tube’s 
grid, altering its electron-flow as radio im- 
pulses would. The needle need touch the 
record just hard enough to keep it in the 
groove (% oz. pressure, as against } to 5 
oz. in older types). 


Pictures That Flit 


On a June morning in 1906 the Paris 
Matin reported, somewhat facetiously, that 
two French scientists had made pictures 
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“flit through the air.” From a practical 
standpoint the experiment was a total 
failure, but it was a beginning and subse- 
quent experiments eventually led to the 
invention of the iconoscope, now described 
as the heart of television. 

The process has been long, slow, 
fraught with disappointments and _ set- 
backs, expensive. Perfection still is a long 
way off, but like the incandescent lamp, 
the telephone, radio and other electronic 
wonders, television is here to stay. 

Proof. Concrete evidence of this 
loomed large when Du Mont Laboratories, 
from its Wanamaker Studios in New 
York, marked the setup of the first per- 
manent television network and telecast 
the company’s first television program si- 
multaneously from New York, Philadel- 
phia and Washington. 

Du Mont also announced that Du 
Mont television receiving sets would be on 
display during May by New York dealers 
and on sale by Sept. 1, the same time that 
RCA, Emerson, Philco and a number of 
others say their sets will go on sale. Du 
Mont’s price will range from $700 to 
$2,000, RCA’s from $200 to $500, Emer- 
son’s $395 and up, all “subject to revi- 
sion.” 

Expensive. Du Mont admits its price 
is too high for the average man, promises 
lower prices when sets can be mass-pro- 
duced. But mass production, say the man- 
ufacturers, is yet a long way off. Tele- 
vision reception is restricted to a radius 
of from 50 to 75 miles from the point of 
broadcast. Unlike radio waves, television 
waves don’t follow the curvature of the 
earth but shoot straight out. To make it 
available to all sections of the country, 
like radio, it will require a series of pickup 
stations, placed about 75 miles apart in all 


directions. This will take time, a lot of it,- 


and money, a whole lot of it. 

Eight stations now broadcast televi- 
sion programs. Du Mont from New York, 
Philadelphia and Washington; Bamberger 
and NBC from New York; Paramount 


Pictures from Chicago; General Electric 
from Schenectady and the Don Lee Stu- 
dios at San Francisco, Programs average 
about two hours a day, but beginning July 
1 a Federal Communications Commission 
order requires that studios broadcasting 
television programs must be on the air a 
minimum of 28 hours a week. 

That’s a lot of television, but the 
average man is still waiting. 


Health 


Teamwork Treatment 


“I had kidney stones,” complained 
the soldier, “but the ward I landed in was 
run by a lung-specialist, so I got tuber- 
culin treatments.” This kind of mix-up 
bothers civilians, too—but not those who 
go to Vanderbilt Clinic in New York’s 
Presbyterian Hospital. 

Announced the clinic last week: To 
prevent specialists riding their hobbies 
while making diagnosis, each patient who 
comes to the clinic now will be checked 
by: 

One or more internal medicine ex- 
perts, a surgeon, a dermatologist, an ear- 
nose-throat man, a neurologist, an oph- 
thalmologist, a psychiatrist and a urolo- 
gist. For women patients there is also a 
gynecologist. 

Already the group-clinic has produced 
one helpful result: The hospital’s out- 
patient treatment capacity has grown by 
38 patients a day. By spotting symptoms 
early, the team check-up also ought to nip 
many illnesses in the bud. 

Never Too Late. The doctors them- 
selves hope to learn symptoms of ailments 
outside their own specialty-fields. On 
hand also to learn diagnosis by helping 
with patients will be some selected seniors 
of the Columbia University Medical 
School. 





CURTAIN TIME. The Du Mont Studios open first television network. (SEE: Pictures That Flit) 
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Week at Home 


International 
A handsome reward. 


Cambridge, Mass.: Johnny Gantt, 
21, got a title (Mr. Harvard of 1946), 
a pleasant prize from actress Chili Wil- 
liams and friend Pat Neal (above). 

Vancouver, Wash.: Justice of 
the Peace Paul Elwell fined lawyer 
Ralph McAbee $10 for contempt, 
upped the fine to $50 when McAbee re- 
torted: “Ten dollars would not begin to 
express my contempt of this court.” 

Austin, -Tex.: A thundershower 
sent water from overtaxed storm sew- 
ers into a local movie, didn’t faze pa- 
trons who pulled off their shoes and 
socks, saw the picture through. 

Pittsburgh: William Droste ad- 
vertised his six-room house rent free. 
Only catch: The tenant would have to 
feed a flock of 250 ducks four times 
a day. 

Mount Vernon, N.Y.: Paul Hoff- 
man came home from a college reunion, 
found he was locked out, waked his 
wife by firing a small cannon under her 
window—regretted it when he woke 
the neighbors, too, ended up in court. 

Philadelphia: Mrs. Julia Parker, 
60, was knocked down, bruised, had 
her stockings snagged by an auto, set- 
tled all claims on the spot when a pas- 
senger in the car took off her nylons, 
gave them to her. 

Elyria, Ohio: Officials investigat- 
ing a plane crash announced it was 





caused by a mouse that lived in the 
wing, gnawed away the fabric. 

Pawtucket, R.I.: Little Donna 
Mae Thorpe wanted to hear a pussy- 
willow purr, put it in her ear, was dis- 
illusioned when she heard no noise, 
had to go to the hospital to have it 
removed. 

New York: Chase National Bank 
airmailed $2 million in cash to its Cu- 
ban branch, had a few bad hours when 
the package didn’t arrive, couldn’t be 
found. The bank was considerably re- 
lieved when the money was located in 
a postoffice. It had been ‘“mislaid.” 

Sussex, Wis.: The wedding of 
Leroy Wandsneider and Lis Kramer 
was thrown into confusion when the 
bridegroom, the best man and an usher 
fainted in quick succession, had to be 
revived by the bride. 

New York: A passing car killed 
Johnny Conklin’s dog Rex, left Johnny 
nearly heartbroken. But youthful tears 
were quickly dried. Recipe: A new pup 
and ice cream (below). 


International 
Balm for a broken heart. 


Gallup, N.Mex.: Lee Metcalf and 
Wanda Page met on a train, decided to 
get married, wired ahead for a minis- 
ter to meet the train. The ceremony 
was performed in the dining car during 
a 10-minute stop. 

Detroit: Marilyn Minus, 13, won 
the $15,000 dream home given by the 
Detroit Builders show, had her joy 
slightly dampened when the Govern- 
ment said she had to pay $4,680 tax. 

San Francisco: Army got a re- 
cruit, Pvt. James L. Triplett, found it 
would have to pay him $315.96 a month 
—$77.96 salary, $238.00 in allowances 
(below). 


The Army counted down, then added up, found James Triplett an expensive private. 





Americana 


Big Top and Rails 


Circuses, like magazines, were thrown 
into a turmoil by the coal famine. “No 
more railroading for circuses,” said ODT. 

The order threatened to strand Cole 
Bros. in Cincinnati, Dailey in Bowie, Tex., 
Clyde Beatty on his California route. In 
New York City Ringling Bros., Barnum & 
Bailey hired a diesel engine, chugged off 
to Boston. For perhaps the first time 
since P. T. Barnum spearheaded the “big 
top” switch to rail transport in 1872, they 
longed for travel by highway—today’s 
locomotion for 15 one-ring shows. 

Before the Revolution, colonists 
crowded to see a man named Jacob Bates 
demonstrate horsemanship. Soon station- 
ary carnivals sprang up, took to the roads. 
By 1830 there were three dozen such 
shows—one boasting eight wagons, 35 
horses, seats for 800. By 1850 wagon- 
shows had trapeze artists, clowns, animal 
acts. In 1863 the greatest forerunner of 
“the greatest show on earth” rolled out of 
Philadelphia—James Ebenezer Cooper’s. 

Combine. But the real “Big Show” 
began when P. T. Barnum’s Museum, 
Menagerie and Circus hit the scene in 
1871, revolutionizing the tanbark, Grad- 
ually the Barnum show bought up com- 
petitors, and joined with the Ringling 
Bros. to make “the greatest show on 
earth.” 

This year the Big Show (40 carloads) 
has a new First—four flying trapeze acts 
at once under the big top. 

Most of the male artists are vets, 
they say. But none hail from the Air 
Corps. 


Bypaths 





Jack Spratt gave up his fats 

His wife gave up her leans; 

That's 

How they fed the starving Europeans. 





“The past two months I've made a living by 
returning things I'd bought and getting double 
my money back.” 
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During the war they were forced to use 
their cars more in daily activities and con- 
sequently wore them out faster. 


Motor cars, being used largely for busi- 
ness and transportation to work, contrib- 
ute more to restoration of the nation’s 
prosperity in these places than they do in 
the large cities. 


In small cities and towns, the automobile 
dealership and service shop is one of the 


erence than in the small cities and towns. Peo- 
ple in small towns are loyal brand customers, 


We urge you then, if you have not already 
done so, to take good care of the dealers who 
supply cars to these communities. In the ag- 
gregate their business may well exceed the 
dollar volume of the big cities. And what is 
still more important, you will be strengthen- 
ing your own position in the most virile and 
most stable market which this country affords. 


Pathfinder 


The national, news weekly magazine, edited and published espe- 


cially for the influential leading citizens of smaller cities and towns. 





A million circulation guaranteed by December I, 1946 


Graham Patterson, Publisher 


ble 


This advertisement will appear, full page size, in Detroit and New York City newspapers. 





Finer flavor better color firmer fruit 


ROZEN 


Your locker man will help. If you 
do not have a quick freeze, just 
put up your fruit at home, take it 
to the freezer locker plant in your 
neighborhood and have him 
freeze it for you. 
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(Certified Photograph: The photog- 
rapher certifies that these are 
unretouched photos of strawber- 
ries and peaches frozen with 
Sweetose and that the colors have 
been faithfully reproduced. Affi- 
davit on request.) 


AT HOME...THIS 


EASY WAY 


**Sweetose’’ in a fyedo-mact: « f the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Illinois 
‘at. OU, 


registered in the U. 8. 


Freezing Fruit with Sweetose 
is Unbelievably Simple 


No cooking, no kettles to clean, no 
bending over a hot stove. And no 
other way of putting up fruit can 
compare with the color, taste and 
texture you get by freezing fruit this 
easy fool-proof way. 

This new-type syrup is a patented 
invention. It’s made from corn, but 
it’s not like any corn syrup you ever 
used before. It’s beautifully clear, 
and it’s really sweet. And it has a 
different action on fruit. It glazes 
the fruit, penetrates the fruit cells 
helping to keep the fruit plump. You 
do not even need to slice your fruit. 


And with reasonable care in thawing, 
you find that even peaches seldom 
discolor. The fruit will come to your 
table in all its natural brilliance. 
Freezing of fruit, of course, is new. 
In early attempts some fruit was 
mushy, and other fruit discolored 
badly. Now, after three years of tests 
approved by leading authorities, we 
offer you this simple, fool-proof way. 
Why don’t you plan to try this new 
and wonderful method. Why don’t 
you try it this summer. Just send the 
coupon at the right. We will not only 
send you full directions, but we will 
tell you how and where to get this 
syrup to use in freezing your fruit. 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, IIl. 
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MADE BY STALEY’S 


47S REALLY SWEET / 


A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 
Dept. P-5, Decatur, Ill. 

Gentlemen: Please send me complete direc- 
tions for freezing fruits the Sweetose way. 
Also let me know how I can get a reasonable 
quantity of Sweetose White Syrup, in case 
my dealer does not have it right now. 
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